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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 


For The Port Folio. 
A TREATISE 


ON ORIENTAL POETRY. 
(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 403.) 


AMONG the number of advantages, 
which the Asiatick poets possess over 
us, we ought to place, in the most 
considerable rank, the veneration 
the Orientals have for poetry, and the 
pleasure they take in it. By this, 
the least talent is cultivated, and those 
who possess some sparks of genius, 
far from suffering it to be extinguish- 
ed, endeavour to render themselves 
famous in an art so respected. 

The Arabs are such lovers of poe- 
try, and so persuaded of its power 
and effects, that they give it the name 
of Lawful Magick. The celebrated 
Abu Temam says, in one of his odes, 
“The fine sentiments expressed in 
prose, are like pearls and precious 
stones strewed at random, but when 
they are bound together in verse they 
become bracelets and ornaments for 
the diadems of kings.” 





This elegant allusion is preserved 
among the Persians, and with them to 
string pearls is a common expression 
to signify composing verses. The 
Turks are no less smitten with this 
divine art, as we may judge by the 
following translation of one of their 
famous poets. 


‘‘ The rocks themselves make known by 
their tender echoes 

That they are charmed by the voice of poe- 

The tulips and roses bloom 

At the melodious song of the nightingale. 

The camels bound lightly in the plain 

Atthe sound ofthe flute of their conductors : 

A man would be more inanimate than a stone 

If he were not touched with the charms of 
poetry.” 


We have already observed, that the 
fecundity of the Imagination, and the 
fire of the Genius of the Oriental 
Poets, ought to be partly attributed to 
the beauty and fertility of the regions 
which they inhabit.. This opinion 1s 
confirmed by a Grecian poet, in the 
first book of Anthology, where he says, 
the poetical faculties are refreshed 
and renovated by the Spring, as the 
verdure of the plants, the enamel of 
the flowers, and the song of the night- 
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ingale. Milton, in speaking of him- 
self, uses this expression— 


Fallor? an et nobis redeunt in carmina vires, 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest. 

We may apply to the Asiatick Nav 
tions what Waller said of the Summer 
Isles: 

The gentle Spring, that but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the 

year. 

And how should not these people, with 
the perpetual spectacle of such beau- 
tiful objects, an air always pure and 
serene, be rich in ingenious and stri- 
king inventions, in lively and agreea- 
ble expressions, In beautiful and plea- 
sing images, In descriptions animated 
with the most brilliant colours, how 
should they not preserve the fire of 
their genius in the same dezree of fer- 
vour, and in the same splendour ? 

The images taken from Nature are 
one of the principal ornaments of pue- 
try: we may convince ourselves of 
this truth in the Sacred Books, where 
the verdure of Mount Carmel, the 
height of that of Lebanon, and the 
wines of Engzaddi, and the dew of 
Hermon, furnish the most lively me- 
taphors, and the most agree: uble com- 
parisons. Thus the spices of Yemen, 
the perfumes ol Khoten, embellish the 
Arabian peems, and vary their ima- 
ges. Besides, they have in the Easta 
number of plants and animals, which 
in our climates we do not find, except 
in the gardens of the curious and in 
the roy: al collections: such as shrubs, 
trom which distil balsam, and precious 
gums:animals fromwhom are obtained 
musk and civet: antelopes whose large 
und brilliant eyes enter so often into 
the allusions and comparisons of the 
Asiatick poets. It is useless to speak 
of the Palm tree, although it is, while 
im flower, the most beautiful object 
in the vegetable world; and of many 
other rare gifts of Nature, which 
have given to Arabia the name of The 
Happy 

If then, the observation of Hermoge- 
nes be just, when he says, that ev ery 
thing which pleases the senses, pro- 
duces the beautiful in description, we 
cannot find any where so great a pro- 
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fusion of beautiful images, as in the 
Oriental Poems. It will not, perhaps, 
be foreign: to the purpose to give three 
examples of this subject, which, at 
the same time will show. the different 
shades of taste in the Arabian, the 
Persian, and the Turkish. 
Roudhata radhaha ennedi fegadat 


Leha min ezzohor angem zehero 
Yancher fiha eidi errabii lena 
Thouban min elwachi halaha elketero 
Caima shakka min shakaikha— 
—Alei rebaha motaref kheddero 
Thom tabadda cainha hedekon 
Agefanha min demaiha homero. 


A garden sparkling with dew, whose flow-~ 
ers resemble the brilliant stars, 

Upon which the spring had spread a silken 
cloxk bordered with shining drops of rain, 

Its hillecks were adorned with anemonies, 
which composed for them robes of a rich 
usstue; 

The buds of these flowers appeared like the 
eyes of a beautiful maiden, grown red 
by weeping. 

The last verse is undoubtedly de- 
fective, as giving a displeasing idea, 
in lieuof an agreeable image, which 
the poetought rather to have presented. 


Gulist4nitchu gulzéri giuvani 
Guli si: 4bi abi zendégani, 
Nuvai endelibi ashretangize 
Huvai atar bizé rahetamize. 


The garden was like the bowers of youth ; 

The roses were refreshed by the waters 
of the fountain of life; 

The warblings of the nightingale inspired 
pleasure; 

And the odoriferous Zephyrs spread around 
the sweetest perfumes. 


Ravan hertclesme se chun abi heivan 
Cheraghi laleh hergianib foruzan 

Nezimi sobhi gul giabéne iduptchae 
Seba, nerkes guzin kilmishdi nemnée 
Agage ler rukse ghermishler sebue khize 
Shokufeé ostiné olmich direm rize. 


Each fountain raised its spoutings like those 
ofthe sources of life; 

The brilliancy of the Tulips caused each bor- 
der to sparkle; 

The light breezes of the morning discovered 
the forehead of the roses; 

The breath of the Zephyrs sucked the dew- 
drops upen the eyes of the Narcissus, 

The agitated Shrubs formed a light and live- 
ly dance, 

And strewed the earth with their gilded 
buds. 


We easily see that these beauties of 
expression are naturally allied to these 
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of the objects which they describe, 
and that it would not be easy for a poet 
to treat a subject formed to please, in 
a displeasing style: that he has only 
to depict what is agreeable, and the 
agreeable words will place themselves 
under his pen. — 

Demetrius Phalerius, in his elegant 
treatise upon Style says, that what 
renders the verse of Sappho so full of 
sweetness and delicacy, is the choice 
of images, which it presents, that all 
the most lovely things in Nature are 
embraced init. Indeed, we find no- 
thing in these poems but descriptions 
of gardens, banquets, loves and gra- 
ces, nightingales and doves, foun- 
tains and meadows, flowers and 
fruits. Her language then takes the 
charms of the objects of which she 
speaks: it even follows the move- 
ments of it: thus, when she repre- 
sents an undisturbed Spring, murmu- 
ring among the branches of the trees, 
of which the zephyrs agitate the leaves, 
and invite to the charms of a sweet 
slumber, her verses glide slower than 
the stream which she describes. 

Those who agree to the justness of 
this remark will not be astonished, 
that the Oriental Poets surpass, in 
beauty of diction, and in strength of 
images, all the authours of Europe, 
except the Lyrical Puets among the 
Greeks, Horace among the Latins, 
and Marino among the Italians. 

With regard to the images of Hor- 
rour, as well as every other object 
which produces the sublime, we can- 
not find any more striking than those 
of the poets who inhabit the Deserts 
and Mountains of Arabia, because they 
are constantly surrounded by black to- 
rests and horrible precipices, steep 
rocks, and frightful solitudes, Thisas- 
sertion will be sufficiently proved by 
the following verses of Omaia, the son 
of Abou Agez, in which the poet has 
assembled all that is most terrible and 
frightful in nature. 


I pass upon the summit of steep rocks, 
where the ostriches err, and the Genii in 
eoncert with the Spirits of the mountains, 
make their piercing cries to be heard; 

And when the hideous night covers the de- 

sert with an obscurity like that of the 

clonds of Sigean: 





I continue my course, while my companions 
sleep, with their bodies bent, like the 
plant khirah. 

I advance, although the darkness be like a 
vast ocean; I traverse a barren desert, the 
abode alone of howling beasts of prey; 

In which the guide loses his path-way, the 
hoarse owl makes her sorrowful cry to 
be heard, 

And the traveller, whom the night surpri- 
ses, is seized with fear. 

I mount a camel, which resembles a 
young ostrich flying toward the humid 
plain; 

I hasten him forward, and he throws him- 
self aside, like the bird Katha, and his 
last steps surpass his first course if rapidi- 
ty; 

He darts himself upon the pointed rocks, 
whose crags appear like as many sharp ja- 
velins fixed in a hard and barren mountain. 

(To be continued.) 


CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


For The Port Folio. 
(Continued from fage 5.) 

The improvement of the power of ima- 
gination is not among the least advantages 
that may be derived from a careful perusal’ 
ofthe classick authours. ‘The talent of de- 
scription possessed by their poets, and the 
accuracy with which they describe the ob- 





jects of sense, are great helps, to the youth. 


ful mind in this respect. The boldness of 
their thoughts in describing the characters 
of great men, the majesty and power of their 
deities, their elevated notions of human na- 
ture, their conceptions of heroick virtue, their 
contempt of Indolence and Meanness, and 
the high value which they put upon the ta- 
lents and virtues of the mind, are great helps 
to dignity of sentiment and elevation of 
thonght, which is more important and con- 
ducive to propriety of conduct than is gene- 
rally imagined. 

The power oftaste, and a sense of propri- 
ety in speech and action, may likewise be 
much improved by a thorough acquaintance 
with the classicks. For this most of them 
were chiefly remarkable, and their writings, 
abstracting from the nature of the subject, 
have recommended themselves to succeed- 
ing ages, by their natural qualities of perspi- 
cuity, brevity, propriety and dignity, and the 
natural expression of the passions and feel- 
ings of men. 

As models of just composition, allowing 
for the difference of the times wherein they 
lived, the classicks will be allowed by all 
that know them, to possess a high degree of 
merit. Having had the advantage of us, of 
being first acquainted with the objects of 
nature, they have given such descriptions of 
them in their works as succeeding ages may 
strive to imitate, but cannot hope to exceed, 
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«nd whatever advantages the moderns may 
have gained by the later improvements of 
science, it cannot be denied that the ancients 
have made a better use of the opportunities 
they had than any of the moderns who has 
yet appeared. 

But as the ancients had a great thirst after 
knowledge, their works will be found to 
eontain the elements of various Sciences, so 
far as they were understood in their times.— 
Some of the sanguine admirers of Virgil have 


asserted, that if all the sciences were lost, 
they might be found ia his works. The like 
compliment has been paid to Homer. His 


description of the cave of the ny mph in the 
Odyssey has been thought to contain myste- 
ries of natural know ledge, and has been ho- 
noured by Porphyry with a learned disserta- 
tion, and the know ledge e of human nature dis- 
played in both his celebrated poents, entitles 
him tothe appellationof the first of Philoso- 
phers, as well asthe firstof Poets. Virgilinthe 
song of silenus, has delivered the principles 
of the Epicurean Philosophy, and in his sixth 


Aneid those of the Platon, and the Song of 


Jopas, shows that he was acquainted with 
the principles of Ancient Astronomy. The mo- 
ral sentences with 
the Classick Poets abound, make them just- 
y valuable to ail the friends of Virtue and 

Mankind. 

Upon the whole, if a classical education is 
hot equally profitable to all that receive it, the 
fault must be in themselves, or in those who 
have the care of conducting their studies. 
There are some, who from natural incapaci- 
ty, incurable negligence and want of ambi- 


‘ tion, spend their youthful years without pro- 


fit, but ev ery studentoftolerable capacity, and 
due application will derive the same profit 
from them that is expected from polite and 
intelligent company or the conversstion of 
our superiours. His knowledge will be in- 


larged, his taste, judgment, and knowledge of 


men and things i improved, he will be enrich- 
ed with excellent maxims of morals, and his 
mind will be elevated by the converse and 
example of the most dignified of the himan 
species, and whether he is to pass his life in 
abstract studies, or the ordinary arts of life, 
he will have a source of pleasure unknown to 
others, and by the studies of his vouth, he 
will be enabled to adorn n any station of life 
in which he may be placed. 


On the Usefulness of a Classical Education, as 

a prepar«tion to the study of Philosophy. 

It is common with those who undervalue 
the study of the Classicks, to represent the 
time that is spent on them as entirely lost, 
and bestowed on the study of mere wor dé 
and with regard ‘o those w rho study them su- 
perficially, this objection is well founded, but 
as it is unfair to reason from the abuse of 
any thing, against the use of it, this objection 
will be found to have no real weight. If 


which ail the werks of 
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the writings ofthe ancients were all mere 
trifles, men would have some pretence to 
talk at this rate, but when we consider that 
they contain the maxims of ancient wisdom, 
and the most useful lessons for common life, 
as well as the best models of regular and 
elegant composition, fit for forming the taste 
of youth, we ought not to reckon the time 
lost that is employed | studying them. Be- 
sides, the Philosophy of Language, the rules 
of just Criticism, the figures of speech, and 
the difference of style employed by different 
nuthours, cannot be more successfully learn- 
ed than by the perusal of ancient au- 
thours. Nor are the faculties of the mind 
which are employed in abstract studies, un- 
employed in the study of Grammar and Cri- 
ticism; a correct taste and an acute judg- 
ment are absolutely necessary to elucidate 
the sense of an authour, especially ina fe- 
reign language. Memory se:ves only to re- 
tain what we have learned by atte ntive ob- 
servation , aS taste an! diudgment for discerns 
ing what is great, beautiful, and excellent. 

The history and manners of those’ coun- 
tries where Philosophy chiefly flourished, 

are certainly not to be neglected by those 
whe wish to be acquainted with ph 

and one must have studied the ancients to 
little purpose indeed, who is unacquainted 
with the manners and history of the Greeks 
and Romans. To hearthem utter their na- 
tive sentiments in their own language, to at- 
tend them in their solemn publick delibera- 
tions, to behold them in the field, to trace 
them in the arts of peace, and follow them 
totheir private retirements, transports us, so 
to speak, into antiquity, and gives us an op- 
portunity of imbibing the spirit of those great 
men with whom we converse, and the most 
distinguished of these were admirers of phi- 
losophy, and studied it as far as their cir- 
cumstances permitted. The greatest men 
were always lovers of knowledge, and even 
those who had not been taught letters them- 
selves, had learned men about them, from 
whose conversation they hoped to retrieve in 
some measure, what! they had lost by the ne- 
gli igence of their vouthful vears. 

Nor is the study of the Classicks only use- 

ful for understanding the history and condi- 
ti m of past times, as without it even the 
works of modern Literature would be al- © 
most unintelligible. These are full of allu- 
sions tothe Classicks or quotatiens from them, 
and the unlettered reader must lose much of 
the pleasure, and no little of the profit that is 
to be found in medern authours, by being in- 
capable of considering the theughts cf his 
authour, in that connexion with the dictates 
of ancient wisdom in which the authour him- 
self conceived them. 

Moreover, as Philosophy is nothing else but 
the use of human reason, applied to the study 
of nature and life, most of the ancient authours 
may be considered as Philosophers in their 
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kind. Even the poets, beside the display of 





genius and fancy which their works exhibit, 

may be considered as faithful describers and 
exact painters of human nature. So far only 
are they deserving of praise as they paint na- 
ture faithfully, and they exhibit, in lively ac- 
tion, all those operations of the human mind, 

which the Philosopher traces more coldly, 
without elevating the imagination, or inter- 
esting the passions, as the poets endeavour 
todo. And it is on this account that Horace 
affirms, that Homer taught the principles of 
morals in a more perfect and satisfying man- 
ner than Chrysippus or Crantor. 

As all the parts of nature are indifferently 
the objects of Philosophy in general, and 
morai Science in particular is conversant with 
human nature, its powers and operations, 
every exertion of the human mind, on what- 
ever subject, is pregnant with instruction to 
the attentive and philosophick reader, and 
every exertion of his faculties which he is 
led to make in contemplating the structure of 
language, elucidating the sense of authours, 
or investigating the canon of Criticism, 
serves as a prelude or preparation for more 
abstract studies. Those minds which have 
not been previously exercised, are unfit for 
the study of Philosophy, and incapable of 
comprehending its utility and importance, as 
well as of entering into those abstract spe- 
culations with which it presents us. Plato 
admitted none to study under him who were 
not versant in Geometry. And certainly those 
exercises and that attention of mind which 
mathematical studies require, contribute 
much to exact observation, accurate concep- 
tion, and just reasoning, which are ail so ne- 
cessary in the study of ‘Philosophy. To dis- 
tinguish the dictates of nature from vulgar 
prejudices, to consider exactly the agree- 
ment and disagreement of our ideas, and to 
accustom ourselves tojust and legitimate rea- 
soning, are exccllent prepar ations for the stu- 
dy of human nature. But as in mathema- 
ticks, so in Philosophy, some principles must 
be assumed without demonstration, to ena- 
ble us to demonstrate others from them, a 
good taste and sound judgment are necessa- 
ry to discover and distinguish those radical 
principles and maxims which need no de- 
monstration, from those which heed to be 
demonstrated, bytheirconnexion with these. 
Some have even been spoiled by reasoning, 
and have impertinently called for demonstra- 
tion of principles to which it did not apply, 
and which no demonstration could reader 
more evident or certain than they are alrea- 
dy. This errour, though arising from a de- 
fect of common sense and discernment is 
justly -hargeable on many modern Philoso- 
phers, who not knowing where to stop, have 
foolishly imagined, that we are obliged to 
render a reason for our natural perceptions 
of those original truths which nature has 
made us capable discerning intuitively, that 
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by their means we might be led to the know- 
ledge of others. But surely nothing can be 
more unphilosophick, than to call in ques- 
tion the fundamental principles of all Philo- 





sophy, and to appear ignorant that the oper- 


ation of reasoning no less requires certain 
axioms or fixed points on which we may rest 
than legal and just inference for deducing 
secondary truths from these principles. What 
would these Philosophers have to reply, if 
they were required to give a reason why 
they assented to just and regular demonstra- 
tion ? 
(To be continued.) 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
For The Port Folio. 


Messrs. Wright, Goodenow, and 
Stockwell, a very respectable society 
of booksellers in the flourishing village 
of Troy, in the northern division ofthe 
state of New-York, have jately pub- 
lished the elevant epistles of the late 
Lord Lyr1Leron the younger, only 
son of the venerable George Lord 
Lyttleton, and Chief Justice in Eyre, 
&e. This is the first American edi- 
tion, and the Editors, with great pro- 
priety, have prefixed a brief biogra- 
phy of the authour, including an ac- 
count of some extraordinary circum- 
stances attending his death. As this 
little volume, the execution of which 
is highly creditable to the proprietors, 
is or oughrto be, 1n the hands of every 
admirer of genius and eloquence, and, 
as from the strong passions, admirable 
talents, and ecpentean humour of their 
authour, he has always excited an un- 
common share oi attention, every anec- 
dote respecting him is caught up with 
avidity. It must be confessed, that the 
materials of his Biography are mea- 
ere. But our friend, the American 
editor, has arranged them to advan- 
tage, and perhaps it would be difficult, 
on either side the Atlantick, to exhi- 
bit a full length portrait of this match- 
less nobleman. A few éraits, not very 
elaborately drawn, we have lately seen 
in a virtuoso collection, and here they 
are preserved. 

The name of this personage is sel- 
dom mentioned but with pity, or con- 
tempt; yet there seems to prevail on- 
ly a confused or indistinct idea, either 
of his qualifications, or failings. The 
only son of an amiable and beloved 
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woman, whose early death most ten- 
derly endeared every relick she be- 
queathed. Lord Lyttleton was ex- 
posed, in childhood, to all thé dargers 
that indulgence and adulation can pre- 
sent. While the father wept over 
his child, as the image of his lost wife, 
the little world of relations and do- 
mesticks strove to bestow on every 
budding vice the semblance of a vir- 
tue. Dandled thus into audacity and 
conceit, can we wonder that the first 
actions of his life were_bold and licen- 
tious? 

Joined to an ardency of temper, he 
possessed the warm feelings of inhe- 
rent genius. On reading Milton, 
when quite a boy, it is well known, 
that a passage so forcibly struck the 
fancy of young Lyttleton, that he 
threw down the book, and paced the 
room with tremulous eagerness. On 
learning the cause of this emotion, his 
delighted father clasped him im his 
arms, and.almost smothered him with 
caresses. The passage was 
——He spake; and to confirm his words, 

outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the 
thighs 
Of mighty eherubim: the suDDEN BLAZE 
Far ROUND ILLUMINED HELL. 


A mind so tenacious of rapturous 
sentiment, was. perhaps, the worst 
soil on which Flaitery and Indulgence 
could sow their destructive seeds. The 
sensibility of genius betrayed him into 
a thousand errours, from which Stu- 
pidity would have been a preserva- 


tive. That his youth was stained 
by nod common vices, is but too 


wellknown. The old harper, who at- 
tended on his Ozford orgies, has told 
strange tales of his frantick mirth in 
those midnight scenes. His mind was 
habitually cloudy and cheerless; wine 
presented a shortlived flow of fancy, 
and Ebriety is seldom a solitary devia- 
‘bhose who best knew him, at- 


tributed a portion of his misconduct 


} 





~ 








to the effects of a marriage, ascelera- 
| tedby the fond hopes of his father: they 


' likewise saw great reason to believe, 
that the personal responsibility annex- 
ed tothe peerage to which he suc- 


‘| ceeded, and the ardour, with which 


he entered into publick business, 
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would effectually wean him from pure 
suits, equally unworthy of his under- 
standing, and his rank. An immature 
death, however, baghted this expec- 
tation; and it remains only to hold for- 
ward his name, as a sad instance of the 
inefficacy of talents, without discre- 
tion. 

His parliamentary life, though 
short, was honourable. However er- 
roneous might be some of his early 
political sentiments, he never failed to 
preserve an independence of charac- 
ter.. Firm to the opinions he adopt- 
ed, his eloquence was persuasive and 
energetick. On the subject of the 
American contest, he thus delivered 
ideas, which a short experience would 
have enabled him to correct. ‘ For 
my own part, I have not that high 
opinion of their Roman spirit, as to 
suppose that it will influence them, 
contentedly to submit to all the hor- 
rours of war, to resign every comfort, 
in which they have been bred, to re- 
linguish every hope, with which they 
have been flaitered, and retire to the 
howling wilderness for an habitation ; 
and all fora dream of liberty, which, 
were they to fiossess tomorrow, would 
not give thema privilege sufieriour to 
those which they lately enjoved; and 
might, I fear, deprive them of many, 
which they eapfrerienced beneath the cle 
ment legislation of the British Govern- 
ment,” 

His judgment | is extremely conspi- 
cuous in his admirable characters of 
the Earts of Mansfield and Chatham. 

‘Che mind, accustomed to specula- 
tions on the probabilities of chance, 
will rarely avoid the painful weakness 
of superstition. Where the test of 
experience affords little or no direc- 
tion, preternatural significations are 
tearfully resorted to; every whisper of 
the wind is an omen that triumphs 
over the strongest suggestions of rea- 
son, and involves the happiness of the 
anxious enthusiast. Thus Lord Lyt- 
tleton, who indulged, without restraint 
that propensity to gaming, which eve= 
‘y man fond either of money, or plea- 
sure, possesses,was the abject slave of 
every trivial occurrence that interfered 
with the accomplishment of his pur- 
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pose. A gloominess of temper, join- 
ed with an aspiring imagmation, 
strengthened to a sad importance, this 
enervating delusion. 
rustick funeral at Hagley, in any fan- 
cifully inauspicious hour, would pro- 
duce a fit of the deepest terrour and 
alarm. He visited the castle of a no- 
bleman in the north. Ihe house and 


its furniture wore a face of venerable | 


grandeur. Some tragick scenes had 
been performed in the mansion, and 
the apartments were shown, precisely 
in the same state, as when they were 
the silent witnesses of blood and con- 
tention. iyttleton’s active fancy over- 
powered his natural fortitude; he for- 
bore to retire, tll good breeding forced 
him, to his chamber. He had not long 
been there, before he returned, with a 
pale and wild countenance, and con- 
fessed, he could not venture to sleep 
in the room assigned him. 

His religious sentiments were gloo- 
my and indeterminate. He has been 
supposed a sceptick, but the elastick 
visions of his fancy tempted him, ra- 
ther, to credulity, than scepticism. 
The mysterious and the awful captiva- 
ted his imagination ; and, in the midst 
of his vices, when he thought of reli- 
gion, it was not without symptoms of 
bigotry. Such an irrational species of 
faith, as may be supposed, added to the 
horrours ofhis serious moments. “ Will 
you believe me,” says he, “ when I tell 
you, that in a morning’s ride, which 
conducted me by some of the cremen- 
dous fires employed in the manufacto- 
ries in my neighbourhood, I shudder- 
edat the sight of their angry flames, 
and expressed my sensations to the 
young lady | accompanied, in such a 
manner, as to make her cheek pale 
as my own. 


For those dialogues, of which he is 
known to be the authour, the first, be- 
tween our Saviour and Socrates, and 
the second between King David and 
Cesar Borgia, no excuse can be offer- 
ed. The infidel might plead the le- 
vity of his opinions; but he who “ be- 
lieves and trembles” yet throws a 
string of jests in the face of the Be- 
ing, on whom he rests his hopes, is 
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faulty beyond conception. They were 
never directly published, it is true, but 
a sufficient number of copies was cir- 
culated, to render their purport pret- 
ty generally known. ‘The only seme 
blance of an apology is, the early youth 
of the authour. 

May not the same plea be advanced 
in alleviation of his other errours? 
Surely, too severe a sentence should 
not be hastily passed on the man, who 
has no opportunity of correcting the 
first mistakes of his life. Not to ask 
so trite a question, as, What would, 
the world have thought of Henry V, 
had he died before he gained the crown? 
Suffer me to observe, that Lord George 
Lyttleton himself, eminently amiable 
and useful, as he proved, would have 
had the character of a mere noisy de- 
claimer, and unblushing sceptick, had 
he died at the same age of his son, 
though he lived to show every requi- 
site talent of the statesman, and to 
write, from a sincere conviction, @ 
pious defence of the Christian Faith. 

In his person, Lord Lyttleton bore 
considerable resemblance to his fa- 
ther. He was tall and slender, with 
a pale, and comparatively diminutive 
face. He was master of a most 
insinuating address, and too well 
skilled in all those winning arts which 
ensnare the inexperienced and unsus- 
pecting. 

Ane 


For The Port Folio. 
MEMOIRS OF ANACREON. 


CHAP. VII. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Such were the thoughts that agi- 
tated my bosom, on a sultry after- 
noon, when I retired to a favourite 
bower, near the altar of the Muses, 
where Codrus had devoted himself 
to death, for the preservation of his 
country against the invasion of the 
Peloponnesian.{ This spot was en- 





+ During the reign of Codrus, the son of 
Melanthus, who had saved his country by 
the prowess, which he displayed in a single 
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deared to me by the circumstance 
of its having been the scene of 
our first meeting. On the table, 


where her arm had frequently rest- 


ed, I carved these words: 


"When my love here her form reclines, 


May Zephyr waft his genial winds: 

And ye, rough boughs more closely grow, 
To shield her from the solar glow. 

Thou too, sweet stream, more gently play, 
When by thy side she loves to stray; 

And as thou roll’st thy calmest tide, 

Oh! wish that thus her life may glide. 
Thus shall all Nature’s charms combine, 
To worship her, whe doth entwine 

Our willing souls by beauty’s guile, 

The roseate blush and dimpled smile. 


Then I strung the instrument, which 
was now the constant companion of 
my meditations, and endeavoured to 
beguile my sorrows, by an 


ADDRESS TO MY LYRE. 


Awake, awake, my dulcet Lyre! 

Let love your tuneful strings inspire, 

And whisper in Myrilla’s ear, 

The anxious hope, the tfinid fear, 

That now disturbs thy muster’s breast, 

Whois, by love, deprived of rest— 

Oh! sing the jo.'s on love that wait, 

And sing the pangs that follow hate: 

Oh! kindle quick the genial flame, 

I fee}! but ah I dare not name. 

And shail no pulse with rapture beat, 

Shallno cheek feel the blushing heat: 

No chaste desires tumultuous rise? 

No passions beam from her bright eyes ? 
Alas ! alas! ’tis but a cheat, 

And I but chase a dear deceit ! 

Tis the lover’s pleasant dream, 

That flies the morning’s or'ent beam; 

?Tis like the wave by breezes tost, 

That in another wave is fost; 

Tis the wind that round me plays, 

But never fur an instant stays! 





combat with the Bootian Monarch,. the 
city of Athens was threatened wth to- 
tal subversion by the Peleponnesians. But 
while the armies were preparing for battle, 
intelligence arrived, that the Delphian ora- 
cle had declared, that the invaders would be 
successful, provided they did not kill the 
Athenian King. Upon hearing this response, 
Codrus resolved to sacrifice his life on 
the shrine of patriotism. Under cover of 
the night, and disguised in mean attire, he 
penetrated the camp ofthe enemy. Having 
provoked a controversy with one of the sol- 
diers, he struck htm with his hook, and his 
own death was the immediate consequence 





Yet sing of love, my trembling lyre, 
Awake, awake, thy warmest fire; 
Haply, the god, to whom belongs, 
Allthe Muses’ mournful songs, 

May teach thee some persuasive art, 
To win the loved Myrilla’s heart. 

And with bliss shall soon reward 

The fears that now distract the bard. 
Then best of lyrists I shall reign, 
Happiest lover on the plain. 





I was interrupted by Anacreon, 
who laughed as he heard me’ pro- 
nounce these flattering forebodings 
of hope. He took the lyre from 
my hand, and, with a sarcastick 
air, sang these words: 


TO CRITIAS. 


We read the flying courser’s name 

Upon his side, in marks of flame ; 

And, by their turban’d brows alone, 

The warriours of the East are known. 

But in the lover’s glowing eyes, 

The inlet to his bosom lies ; 

Through them we see the small faint mark 

Where Love has dropp’d his burning spark,* 
‘© And is it true,” said he, when 

he concluded, “ that the little ur- 

chin has, at length, enlisted you in 





———— 


ofthe magnanimous blew. Upon an investi- 
gation of the cause of the tumult, the body 
of Codrus was recognized, and the Chiefs, 
fearing the fulfilment ofthe prediction, has- 
tily retired into Peloponnesus. ‘The spot, 
where Codrus fell, was commemorated by 
the gratitude of his country, and was shown 
to Pausanius, as he himself relates, many 
years after this event. 

The Altar of the Muses, mentioned by 
Critias, was called Hissides by the Athe- 
nians. Paus. lib. cap 19. See also Sir 
George Whelen’s Sfourney into Greece, and 
Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens. 


*This ode forms a part of the preceding, 
inthe Vatican MS., but Ihave conformed 
to the editions in translating them separate- 
ly. 

‘Compare with this (says Degen) the 
poem of Rambler Wahrzeichen der Leibe, 
in Lyr. Blumenlese, lib. iv. p. 313.” 


. But in the lover's glowing eyes, 
The inlet to his bosom lies;| ‘* We cannot 
see into the heart,” says Madame Dacier. 
But the lover answers— : 


Il cor ne gli occhi et ne la fronte ho scritto. 


Monsieur la Fosse has given the following’ 


lines, as enlarging on the thought of Ana- 
creon : 
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in his train? Poetry and Love are 
so intimately united, that a fond- 
ness for the one, generally excites 


the feelings of the other. I have 
suspected your situation, but I 
waited for an avowal of it from 
yous: 


“ How isit possible,” I replied, 
“that you have diasoered what I 
have so studiously concealed trom 
every eye. 

“ Ah Critias, the language of the 
heart cannot be suppressed. [If it 
do not find utterance in open decla- 
rations, it will murmur in broken 
sighs; it will manifest itself in 
thoughtful musings, and those hap- 
py abstractions, in which the soul 
seems to be separated trom the 
body.” 

“ True it is, Anacreon, my best 
friend, that I love, and with such 
sincerity and ardour, that no time 
can eradicate it—no change of si- 
tuation, can obliterate the passion 
from my breast. Lo! here } is the 
first fruit of your instructions.” 

I then showed Anacreon the ode 
which I had composed. He smiled. 
“ Your poetry is tolerable,” said 
he, “ you are no unpromising pu- 
pil. But you are, as yet, unskill- 
ed in the arts of love. When you 
have more experience, and have 
seen as much of the capriciousness 
of the female heart as I have, you 
will learn, that your attack must 
be slow, wary, and unperceived. 





Lorsque je vois un amant, 

Il cache en vain son tourment, 
A le trahir tout conspire, 

Sa langueur, son embarras, 
Tout ce gu’il peut faire ou dire, 
Meme ce qu’il ne dit pas. 


In vain the lover tries to veil 
The dame which in his bosom lies; 
His cheeks’ confusion tells the tale, 
We read it in his languid eves: 
And though his words the heart betr ay, 
His silence speaks e’en more than they. 


M. 
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By so open an avowal as this; you 
will but create difficulties for time 
and perseverance to surmount. Be 
wise. Endeavour tod conceal your 
passion, and delay any professions 
until the partiality of your mistress 
evinces, that she wishes the disco- 
very. Women are not less apt to 
love than we are; but frequent de- 
ceptions and disappointments have 
taught them more prudence than 
And it is necessary 
that they should preserve this cau-~ 
tious disposition. ‘heir hearts are 
cast moa finer mould, and a woman 
sinks beneath the scorn of one 
whom she loves, as the tenderleaves 
of the lentiscus droop at midday. 
Besides this, the continued com- 
piaisance, which we are compelled 
to observe, prevents them. from ac- 
quiring so accurate a knowledge of 
human nature, as ge have obtain- 
ed by an uninterrupted intercourse 
with the world, and they, therofore, 
experience, great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing becween the lover, and 
the admirer. Their province is not 
so much to select as to accept.» 

“‘ Butif your passion cannot be con- 
trolled, and you will not wait to dis- 
cover whether she even merit your 
love, send her these lines; and ina 
few days you may observe what ef- 
fect they have upon her.”: 

So saying, he tore/a leaf from 

his tablets, upon which I found an 
address 


TO CUPID: 


Monarch Love! resistless boy, * 

With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 
And- nymphs that glance ethereal blue, 
Disporting tread the mountain-dew; 
Propitious, oh ! receive my sighs, 
Which, burning with entreaty, rise, 
That thou wilt whisper to the breast 
Of her I love, thy soft behest; 

And counsel her to learn from thee 


= ae , 





* This fragment is preserved by Dion 
Chrysostom. Orat. de Regno. See Barnes, 
93. M. 
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The lesson thou hast taught to me. 
Ah! if my heart no flattery, tell, 
Thou ’lt own I’ve learned that lesson well! 


I adopted the advice of Ana- 
creon, and sent his ode. Ina few 
days, I visited Myrilla, and artful- 
ty turned her attention to poetry. 
When we had conversed sometime 
upon this subject, she showed me 
Anacreon’s ode, and asked me, if 
I knew the authour. I evaded the 
question, and found the address did 
not displease her. I became so 
charmed with her manners, that I, 
at length, entirely forgot my wise 


‘resolutions, and actually presented 


my own verses. She reccived them 
with a blush, which was increased 
to a more rubied glow, as she-pro- 
ceeded in reading them.” 

“A pretty little poetical fiction,” 
said she, with a careless air, as she 
returned the paper. 

“ No, loveliest Myrilla,” I re- 
plied, “‘1t is no fiction, itis the honest, 
though imperfect, expression of a 


‘heart mostsincerely devoted to you. 


Accept the unworthy tribute to your 
charms.” 

“ Were we to take all the fictions 
of poets” said Myrilla, interrupt- 
ing’ me, “* as faithful pictures of 
what rs engraved upon their breasts, 
we should very frequently be de- 
ceived. You meet with a face which 
pleasés: you, and immediately en- 
deavour to convince yourself that 
you are in love. You mistake a 
momentary emotion for a passion. 
Then you fly to velvet meads, and 
purling streams, you fancy the kids 
and goats sympathizing with you, 
in your sorrow, and your mistress 

only inexorable. You warble your 
distress upon the harp, until even 
Echo herseli is tired of hearing 
your tale’”—“* Cease such raillery, 
cruel Myrilla. I confess that we 
do often praise with extravagant 
admiration, many, whom we, per- 
haps, would not marry, and after- 
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wards wed one whom we would be 
ashamed to celebrate. But Myrilla, 
believe me, I am nut one of these, 
believe that I~” 

We were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Anacreon, who laughed 
very heartily upon observing my 
contusion. 

‘¢ How has mv friend entertained 
you, fair damsel,” said he, addres- 

sing Myrilla. “ If you listen to 

him, he ‘will never stop. He has a 
poetical mania, and all the Bards 
are his intimate friends. Has he 
amused you with a musty legend of 
lore, or has he indited some ten- 
der verses to your bright eyes?” 

“ He has done neither; but he 
has attacked me if two ways, in ei- 
ther of which, women are ever 
weak. He has attempted to flatter 
my vanity by professions of admi- 
og and impose on my creduli- 

, by the avowal of love. He pro~- 
kts ‘that he is in earnest, but I 


would persuade him, that he is 


under the momentary delusion 
of a day-dream, and that, in no 
long time, he will search, in vain, 
for some trace of a sort of im- 
pression, which, he says, is inde- 
libly engraven on his heart.” 


These words were accompanied 
by a sweet smile, which played 
upon her lips as she uttered them. 
At the same time, a slave brought 
some goblets of wine. She gave 
one to Anacreon, and having tasted 
of another, presented it to me. Af- 
ter testifying her kindness to me, 
in this manner, she withdrew.t+ 

We conversed sometime about 
her. Atnacreon acknowledged that 
she was exqusitely beautiful, and 


-he added, that he thought my suit 


“The 


would not be unsuccessful. 





+ In Greece, it was an evidence of some 
degree of partiality in a young lady, to sutter 
one, who courted her favour, to drink afier 
her, from the same vessel. 
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hope that the predictions of my 
friend would be one day verified, 
threw me into raptures. I resolved 
to apply myself, most sedulously, to 
those pursuits, which would place 
me in arank, worthy of the hus- 
band of Mvrilla. But when I con- 
trasted the present situation of my 
breast, agitated as it was, by alter- 
nate emotions, with my former 
careless life, I was almost in doubt, 
which to prefer. I-took the lyre 
of Anacreon, and sang these lines 
to him: 


How light I lived—how free from care, 
Before I saw the lovely fair; 

No anxious thoughts disturbed my breast, 
And all my mind reposed at rest. 


Then jocund passed my happy days, 
Ateuse, Isang my sportive lays: 
For Love had never fired my brain, 
And Ihad never tasted pain. 


But Fate had doomed a sudden changes 
And stopped my gay excursive range. 
No more to riot in wild Fancy’s beams, 
She mixed my sleep with Cupid’s dreams. 


Mvrilla danced before my sight, 
Myrilla, care of snany a sprite, 
Myrilla, pride of Grecian maids, 
Whose praises fill the Grecian glades 


Now allthe night, and all the day, 
*Tis she inspires my mournfal lay, 
While Grace and Truth to men are dear, 
And loveliness has nought to fear, 
Her charms shall prompt the plausive 
strain, 
Oh! may I, Nymph, not sing in vain, 
( To be continued.) 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 


On that night could not the King sleep, and 
he commanded to bring the book of Records 


of the Chronicles ; and they were read before 
the King. 


_ Of the smaller sections of the Jew- 
ish Classicks few are more beautiful, in- 
teresting, and instructive than the book 
of Esther. It has been frequently the 
Subject of my contemplation, and the 
character of a Jewish nobleman, the 
manly and independent Mordecai, and 
of'a capricious tyrant, the discontented 
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Haman, I have formerly sketched with 
the humble materials of a village pain- 
ter. But this curioustract of Ancient 
History, its brevity considered, is re- 
markable forthe grandeur, variety,and 
copiousness of its incidents, which, if 
assisted by leisure and opportunity, I 
may hereafter review. At present, I 
will attempt so to describe a solitary 
occurrence in this story of a Jewish 
Princess, that my readers and myself 
may, perhaps, derive some benefit from 
the moral. : 
On this fine picce of ancient canvas, 
which exhibits so much historical 
truth, and so much pictorial beauty, one 
of the front figures is Ahasuerus, a 
Prince of Persia. He was, probably, 
the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the 
Classick Historians, a monarch of ex- 
tensive renown and splendid dignity. 
This is fortified very strongly by the 
exordium of Esther itself, which com- 
mences ina manner singularly magni- 
ficent. Now it came to pass, in the 
days of Ahasuerus (this is Ahasuerus 
which reigned from India even unto 
Ethiopia over a hundred and seven 
and twenty provinces:) that in those 
days, when the King Ahasuerus sat on 
the throne of his kingdom, which was 
in Shushan the palace, he made a feast 
unto all his princes and servants; the 
power of Persia and Media, the nobles 
and princes of the provinces, being be- 
fore him: when he showed the riches 
of his glorious kingdom, and the ho- 
nour of his excellent majesty, many 
days, even a hundred and fourscore 
days. And when these days were ex- 
pired, the King made a feast unto all 
the people, that were present in Shu- 
shan, the Palace, both unto great and 
small, seven days, in the court of the 
garden of the King’s palace ; where 
were white, green, and blue hangings, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of 
marble: the beds were of gold and 
silver, upon a pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black marble. And 
they gave them drink in vessels of gold, 
and royal wine in abundance, accord-. 
ing to the state of the King. And the 
drinking was according to the law, none 
did compel: for so the King had ap- 
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pointed to all the officers of his house, 
that they should do according to every 
nan’s pleasure. 

Genius has often been very success- 
fully employed, in the description of 
scenes of mirth, munificence and gay- 
ety. Butit would be difficult to find, 
in any page, however brilliant, a more 
gorgeous display of a-regal banquet 
than this Persian festival afforded. The 
historian seems to task all his powers 
in painting this glowing picture of ori- 
ental luxury. A mighty monarch, 
whose dominions extended from the 
Ganges to the Niger, whose extensive 
sway 1s not bounded by the narrow ho- 
vizon of apetty principality, but whose 
ubsolute power commands, with all the 
emphasis of the text, a hundred and 
seven and twenty provinces, is repre- 
sented as feasting, with the utmost ex- 
cess of liberality, a nation ot nobles and 
a people ot princes. Nor is this hos- 
pitality stinted by the ordinary period 
ofa vulgar calendar. This gay and 
protracted carousal, that every taste 
might be gratified, every fancy de- 
lighted, and every wish satisfied, con- 
tinues for three months. The genero- 

ity of Ahasuerus extends even beyond 
one of the four seasons. After thus 
lavishing his bounty upon the rich and 
the noble, the splendid and mighty, 
he concescends to think of the mean, 
and the poor. He feasts the whole 
multitude, that were in his palace. A 
whole week is deyoted to their mirth 
and merriment, and it is a memorable 
circumstance, that they were enter- 
tained in the court of the garden, 
where nothing of pageantry, nothing 
of beauty, nothing of magnificence 
seems to have been omitted, which 
could, in any degree, minister to their 
delight. Variegatedtapestry, suspend- 

ed by cords of the purest white, and 
ihe richest purple, from silvery rings, 
and alabaster columns ; beds of sive er 
and gold on mosaick pavements; and 
festal cups of the most precious metals 
attract every where the giddy and de- 
lighted eye. Noris this organ the on- 
ly sense which is gratified. 


est grape ot Persia is crushed into 
e€\ cry cup. 


The liquid ruby of royal 


The rich- | 
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bounty flows in profusion, and, to give 
new zest tothe wine, the measure of 
drinking is the measure of each man’s 
taste, and every individual, in confor- 
miiy to the law of genuine hospitality, 
is permitted to quaff, or to sip, at his 
pleasure. 

While the mind dwells, with a sort 
of rapture, upon this extraordinary 
entertainment, it is necessary, by the 
light of the context, to survey some of 
the surrounding circumstances. 

After the lapse of a week, thus de- 
voted to joy, the King commanded his 
oficers to summon the Queen to 
appear before his presence. He 
was solicitous, from a motive of vani- 
tv, to exhibit to his subjects, so much 
beauty, heightened by all the orna- 
ments, Which the gems of Golconda 
could bestow. From some whimsy of 
caprice,, which would puzzle even a 
Jewish Philosopher to explain, the 
Qiuecen Vashti refused to come at the 
King’s commandment. The conse- 
quence was extremely natural. The 
mortified Monarch was very wroth, and 
his anger burned within him. During 
this paroxysm, he consults his privy 
counsellers. ‘These sages, of course, 
advised her immediate repudiation. — 
For the example ofall other disobedi- 
ent and obstinate wives, sheis banished 
from the precincts of the Palace, and 
her Royal estate is given to another, 
who is better than she. 

After this medley of mirth and mor- 
tification, when the anger of Ahasue- 
rus was appeased, new scenes, calcu- 
lated to excite different passions, ap- 
pear. He is captivated with the charms 
of Esther, an elegant woman, whom he 
crowns, and in honour of whom he 
makes another feast, and bestows am- 
ple largesses among the people. Dur- 
ing the festivity of his nuptials, a con- 
spiracy is formed against his life, the 
rivalship between Mordecai and Ha- 
man commences, and a sanguinary de- 
cree against the Jewish nation is pro- 
mulgated. The consternation of the 
city, the grief of Esther, the importu- 
nity of that Princess and the desperate 
ambition and peevish discontent of Hae 
man ensue. These sinister circum- 
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stances cloud the court of Persia:— 
What is the consequence ? an inevi- 
table one. Corrosive Care usurps the 
place of Mirth and Reveiry. Though 
the King and Haman sat downto drink, 
the Prince was too much perturbated 
to enjoy the pleasure. Torn with con- 
flicting emotions, he probably abridged 
the entertainment and hastened home 
to the inner pavilionof his palace. Un- 
happy Monarch! Repose, it seems, 
does not await thy return. Tor, as we 
read in the text, on that night could 
not the King sleep, or asit is more 
forcibly, and figuratively expressed in 
the original, the Sleep of the monarch 
fled away. 


Swift on his downy pinions, flew from wo, 
To light on lids, unsullied by a tear. 


This is one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the despotism of Care and 
Anxiety, that can be adduced from the 
annals of mankind. A potentate of 
Persia, the absolute Lord over a hun- 
dred and seven and twenty provinces, 
in whose extensive dominions might 
be found all that Power, and Wealth, 
and Beauty might bestow ; whose ser- 
vants are princes, and whose compa- 
nions are Sages; whose ear is 
charmed by all the nightingales of the 
garden, and whose heart is warmed 
with all the wines of Shiraz, is still 
wretched and restless, like the inmate 
of Poverty’s hovel. Careless of the 
colours of his Palace curtains, waving 
in many a gay festoon ; blind to all the 
radiance of his vessels of silver and 
gold, and deaf to all the musick, even 
of the lutanist of Persia, the agitated 
Ahasuerus, drinking, carolling, revel- 
ling, or triumphing as he may, disco- 
vers, in the languid hour, that he must 
still watch, and be sober. [ see him 
on his eastern couch, nor am I insen- 
sible of all the syren powers, that, at 
the midnight hour, are inyoked to lull 
him torepose. But the daggers of 
Assassination glimmer through the 
darkness; all the forms of Perturbation 
and Anxiety hover around; he hears 
the voice of an expostulating minister, 
and the screams of wounded Jews ; 
and although Haman and he may have | 
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29 
sat down to drink, the cup brings no 
oblivion. 

In a night, so involved with gloom, 
not even a King could sleep. He did 
not even slumber. He was broadl 
awake. But his exhausted body did 
not impede the progress of the im- 
mortal mind. He is rouzed, from 
tumbling, and tossing on the couch of 
Care, and perhaps exclaimed, like 
another prince, in similar perplexity, 













































Sleep, gentle Sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, | 
That thouno more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, Sleep,Jiest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, a 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, | 
Under the canopies of costly state, ; 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody. | 


Though this mighty monarch had | 
devoted one hundred and eighty seven § 
days to voluptuousness ; though every | 
room in his palace had blazed with J 
lights, and brayed with minstrelsy, 
though he had regaled his senses with § 
the odour of the rose, the notes of the | 
nightingale, the sweetness of the po- | 
megranate, the survey of Splendour § 
and the charms of Beauty, still he is § 
restless, irritable, and vigilant. 


Uneasy lies that head, that wore a crown. 


The “ dull god” which visits “ the! 
vile in loathsome beds,” left ‘ the! 
kingly couch, a watch case, or a com-§ 
mon larum bell.” Tired Nature’s sweet’ 
restorer had gone to bless the cottages 
of Persia, and left the monarch aj 
prey to mournful musing. : 


Thought busy Thought, toobusy for his peace, 
Through the dark postern of time long’ 

elaps’d, | 
Led softly, by the Stillness of the night, 
Stray’d, wretched rover, o’er the pleasing 

past, f 
In quest of wretchedness perversely. stray’dJ 
And finds all desert now ; and met the 

ghosts, 
Of his departed joys, a numerous train. 
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In this sable hour of Spleen and 


Care, Ahasuerus provided, with a phi 
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- losopher’s wisdom, a most effectual 


_ remedy for morbid restlessness. 
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He 
commanded to bring the 400k of the 
Records of the Chronicles and they 


_ were readbefore the King. That sleep- 


less moments might not glide in idle 
reverie away, his attendants were or- 
dered to make vocal the Historian’s 
page, and recall to remembrance the 
annals of the kingdom. 

It is worthy of observation, and it is 
acircumstance finely corroborating the 
veracity ofour text, that throughout 
Asia, to this day, it is the habit of men 
of rank and fortune, to deceive the 
burden of life, and beguile the languor 


_ of evening, by listening to some mu- 


sician, narrator, or reader. In Persia, 
interesting stories and amusing api- 
logueS are repeated, and odes, gay or 
voluptuous are sung. Poets rehearse 
their works, and I abulists task their 
invention. Arabia abounds with these 
amusements. Thomson, with all the 
magick of numbers, and all the vera- 
city of an historian, alludes, in his Castle 
of Indolence, to this oriental custom. 


Such the gay splendour, the luxurieus state, 

Of Caliphs old, who on the Tigris shore, 

in mighty Bagdad, populous and great, 

Held their bright court, where was of ladies 
store, 


. And Verse, Love, Musick still the garland 








wore: 


When Sleep was coy the Bard in waiting there, 
_CHEER’D THE LONE MIDNIGHT WETH THE 


MUSES’ LORE, 
|, Composing 1 Musick bade his dreams be fair, 


| And Musick lent new gladness to the morn- 


ing air. 


This Arabian Night’s Entertainment, 


_by the by, is so exactly consantane- 
ous to manners and character, that I 


amas much convinced of the reality 


‘ofall the events in Esther, as if they 


were present before my eyes, and I 


were actually listening to the histo- 


rian of Ahasuerus. 

Aslam always solicitous, in these 
little essays, which can .scarcely be 
called sermons, and are worthy of no 


better name than sketches and outlines 


of literary composition, that something 


.practical and useful may be gleaned 
even from my “ scattering and unsure 
} Observance,” I will conclude by ad- 


yising every reader, when like Aha- 


suerus, he is vigilant, to be sruprovus 
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AND CONTEMPLATIVE. Let him not. 
linger a moment on the uneasy pallet 
of Care, but relume the brightest of his 
Jamps, and read the most perfect of 
writers. 


VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow ; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome ail! but do not stay, 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


The original of the following, is call- 
ed the most elegant, of the Fables of 
La Fontaine, though it 1s perhaps told 
with less simplicity than is generally 
his perfection. But the close is ad- 
mirable. 


Quand on eut bien considéré 
L’interét du Public, celui de la Patrie, 
Le résultat enfin de la Supréme cour, 
Fut, de condamner la Folie 
A lervir de guide 4 Pamour. 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 


Love, who now deals to human hearts; ° 
Such ill-thro wn, yet resistless darts, ¢ 

That hapless mortals cant’ withstand ’em, 
Was once less cruel and perverse, 
Nor did he then his shafts disperse, 


So much at random. 6))4:@1 


It happen’d that the thoujhtless child, 

Was rambling through flow’ry wild, 
Like idle lad in school vacation. 

Where, sauntering now, and now at rest, 

Stroll’d Folly, who to Love address’d, 
His conversation. 


On trifies he had much to say, 
Then, laughing, he proposed to play, 
* And stake against Love’s bow his bauble ; 





* When kings and great men, to divert the 
tedious hours of those who have nothing to 
do, kept about them a fool, one who either 
really was deficient in understanding or ab- 


ject enough to pretend to a degree of idio- 


tism for the amusement of his patron, the in- 
signia of the office, were a cap with feathers, 
or sometimes a cock’s head fastened to the 
top, and with bells round it, while in their 
hands was carried a short wooden truncheon, 
on which was rudely carved a human head 
with asses ears. There are several passages 
describing this. in Johnson’s or Steevens’s 
Notes on Shakspeare. 





























The quiver’d gamester smil’d and won, 
But testy Folly soon begun, 
To fret and squabble. 


Loud and more loud the quarrel grows ; 
From words the wranglers went to blows, 
For Folly’s rage is prompt to rise ; 
Till bleeding Love, a martyr stood, 
A stroke from Folly’s weapon rude, 
Put out his eyes. 


Then, wild with anguish, Venus pray’d, 
For vengeance on the idiot’s head, 

And begged of cloud-compelling Jove. 
By swiftest lightning to destroy, 
The mischievous, malignant boy, 

That wounded Love. 


«‘ Folly’s immortal,” Jove replied, _ 

But though your prayer must be denied, 
An endless penance is decreed him. 

For Love, though blind, will reign around 

The world; but still wherever found, 
Folly shall lead him. 


On the Aphorism. 
«¢ T,2>Amitié est P Amour Sans ailes.” 


> 

Friendship, as some sage poet sings, 
Is chasten’d Love depriv’d of wings, 
Without ali wish or power to wander; 
§ volatile but not less tender. 

lays the Proverb, “ Sly and Slow, 
# creeps, even where he cannot go ;” 
spinions then is vain, 











idipropensities remain ; 
And she; wikomears beyond Fifteen, 
Has countetaigm@enuty, may have seen, 


How rarely uip umed Love will play, 
He flies not, but Iie ‘cooly walks away. 
+5 


Many years ago, the well known 
song otf Fal de ral tit wasin the mouth 
of every Macaroni. Lhe modern d/ood, 
and the roaring boy will, perhaps, pre- 
fer the following, which is a curious 
specimen of a footpad’s gibberish: 


I wasa flashman of St..Giles, 
And fell in love with Nelly Stiles, 
And I padded the hoof for many miles, 
To show the strength of my fiame ; 
In the Strand, and at the Admiralty, 
She picked up the flats as they passed by, 
And I milled the wipes from their side eye 
And then sung Fal de ral tit. 


The first time I saw the flaming mot, 

Was at the sign of the Porter Pot, 

I called for some purl, and we had it hot, 
With gin and bitters too. 

We threw off our slang at high and low, 
And we were resolved to breed a row, 
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For we both got as drunk as David’s sow, . 
And then sung Fal de ral tit. 


As we were roaring out a catch, 

(’T was twelve o’clock) we waked the watch 
I at his jazy made a snatch, 

And tried for to nab his rattle; 

But I missed my aim, and down I fell, 
And then he charged both me and Nell, 
And bundled us both to St. Martin’s cell, 
Where we sung Fal de ral tit. 


We passed the night in love away, 

And ’fore Justice HALL we went next day; 
And because we could not three hogs pay, 
Why we were sent to Quod. 

In Quod we lay three dismal weeks, _ 
Till Nell with crying swelled her cheeks, 
And Idamned the quorum all for sneaks, 
And then sung Fal de ral tit. 


a“ 


From Newgate bars we now are free, 
And Nell and I so well agree, 

That we live in perfect harmony, 
And grub and bub so free. 

For we have milled a precious go, 
And quiz the flats at thrums E. O, 
Every night in Titmouse Row, 

Where we sing Fal de ral tit. 


All you who live at your wits’ end, 
Unto this maxim pray attend, 

Never despair to find a friend, 
While flats have bit abroad. 

For Nell and I now keep a gig, 
And look so grand, so flash and big 
We roll in every knowing rig, 
While we sing Fal de ral tit. 


Drought. 

See the Demon Drought appears, 

Wide he waves his fiery wing, 
Drinking up Night’s dewy tears, 

Preying on the bloom of Spring. 
Binding on their wasted urns, 

Hark! the sedge-crowned sisters weep, 
Banna sighs, and Logan mourns, 

As they travel to the deep. 


Agriculture droops his head, 
As the withering power he eyes; 
Flora’s heart is filled with dread, 
While with thirst her offspring dies. 


Idle, sad, Lintea views 
All her steam-turned engines stand, 
Where the bleach fields bright. diffuse 
Wealth and Beauty on the land. \ 


Rise ye Pletads, pity take, . 
Bid the kindly rain descend; 
Joyful the dull Naiads make, 
Drooping Nature’s tribes befriend. 


Thou Orion, too, arise, 

Wide thy glittering falchion weild, 
Soon the tyrant of the skies 

To thy magick power shall yield, 
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“Play on, play on, it suits my soul, 


32 


On recetving a letter from alady with a 
Kiss in iis Postscript. 


THE POST. 


A Kiss in vain your lips impress, 

Which ne’er arrives at its address, 

A Kissthat’s bro’t us by the Post, 

Ere itcan reach the mouth is lost, 

No thanks are due for such a boon, 

Which leaves it colder than a stone ; 

Kisses are tasteless truit we know, 

Unless they’re gather’d where they grow. 
New-York Visitor. 


: Penn, the celebrated founder of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, had both great 
and amiable qualities, and was no 
stranger to the essentials of goode 
breeding, though he was too stub- 
born to yield to the forms of it,— 
He had. or affected to have, all the 
spirit of the hat, which availeth him 
much as the leader of a people who | 
made it a partof their religion. We. 
are credibly informed, that he sat 
with his hat on before Charles II; 
and the King, asa gentle rebuke for 
his ill manners, put off his own. 
—Upon which Penn said to him, 
“ Friend Charles, why dost thou not 
keep on thy hat?” The King an- 
swered, “It is the custom of this 
place, that never above one person 
should be covered at a time.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
TO MARIA.) |. 


Oh! when I hear thy plaintiye lay, 
Stealing on my ravish’d ear ; ‘ 

Methinks I hear the Seraphs play, 
And softly flows the melting tear. 


To listen to thy thrilling strain ; 
Thy voice my pensive thoughts control ! 
And I forget all former pain. 
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How sweet is Musick’s heav’nly pow’r ! 
Afar she drives all dark dismay ! 

Of care relieves the anxious hour, 
And brightly speeds the longsome day. 


She prompts the brave to deeds of arms 
Where patriot ardour warmly glows : 
She stills the maiden’s soft alarms, 
And whispers peace to calm her wocs. 


Play on, play on, I love to hear, 
Thy accents stealing on my ear ; 
Methinks I hear the Seraphs play 
And softly flows the melting tear. 
SEDLEY. 





EPIGRAM., 


On the particular circumstance of 
each of the different powers at the 
battle of Trafalgar, having a ship call- 
ed the WVeftune. 


Three different powers to rule the main, 
Assumed old Neptune’s name, 

The one from Gailia—one from Spcin, 
And one from England came. 

The British Neptune, as of yore, 
Prov’d master of the day, 


The Spanish Neptune is no more,, 
The French one ran away. 


ee 


EPITAPHS. 


£. 

The following is onef the best En- 
glish epitaphs we have ever seen upon 
an insignificant fellow. Every one 
remembers the french inscription, 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort. 


Poor Jolin Gray, below he lies! 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries; 
Where he’s gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 


On a comick actor who died a la- 
mentable death. 

In theatres, the scene is wont to pass 

From gloomy tragedy to cheerful farce: 

Ah! me, thy life a varied order chose— 

With farce to open, tragedy to close. 


eee 
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